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at Croton Hall, April 11, Eapert S. MANNING was 
chosen chairman, and J. WinpT, Secretary of the 


Pledge was read aud signed. 


nerford was then called upon, and addressed the 
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THE WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE 


or at the same rate for any shorter period. 
after the term paid f 
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“Phe earth is the habitation, the natural inheritance of all mankind, 


of ages preseyt and to come: 2 habitation 


particular, but to every man; and one in which all have an equal right 


to dwell.”’"—John Gray. 


“No one is able to produce a charter from heaven, or has any better 
cular possession than his neighbor.” —Paley. 

the whole land to its original destination, that is 
to say, what it originally was, and ever ought to be, the common pro- 
God’s people, the rents belonging to the nation only, @ 
having as good a right to rent a portion from the state, as 


title to a pati 
i “I would restore 


perty of all 
every man 
every other man.’’—James B. O' Brien. 
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WORKING MAN'S Al E. 


at a principle is right in the abstract, anda will re- 


“Convince me th 
Witwuiam Lecéertr. 


duce it to practice, if I can.” 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1844. _ 
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National Reform 
At a meeting of the National Reform Association 





Association--Public Meeting. 


Central Committee, acted as Secretary. The 
The minutes of the 


ast meeting were read and approved. Mr. Com- 


neeting. After Mr. Commerford finished his re- 
narks, a collection wastakea. Mr. Devyr then, 


n compliance with a resolution of a previous public 


neeting, offered a Declaration of Objects, in the fol- 
owing words : 
Declaration of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation. 

It is the general usage of individuals or associated bodies, 
vhen they find it necessary tocome before the public, to sim- 
ly state what their business or their objects are; without 
tating, also, what they are not. 
makes and sells boots, it is not deemed necessary that he 


Thus, if a man advertises that 


hould proceed to inform the public that he does not make or 
ellhats. This is a convenient and a common sense way of 
oing business; but it would seem that the National Reform 


a See 





belonging to no man in 


+ ME eh 
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He spoke of Ald. Tilyou’s report ofthe misery 
and degradation of a numerous class of females in this city, and 
asked if this was a condition of things in which American 
mothers should be placed. The Belgians and the Dutch had 
found advantage in locating the poor on the land; why, there- 
fore, should not we give the poor their right to earn their own 
living on the soil, instead of forcing them into poor houses or. 
prisons? It was an ancient maxim of the Persians that it was 
better to prevent than to punish crime. 


In visiting Auburn prison, while a delegate from the mecha- 
nics of this city, Mr. C. had had pointed out to him the cele- 
brated forger Rathbun, as a man worthy of public sympathy. 
His sympathy was with those convicts who had not received 
the advantages of education and the means of profitable em- 
ployment. There is a vast amount of misery and destitution 
in this city, of which the public are not aware, for it is yet a 
trait in the character of the American poor to conceal the evi- 
dences of their increasing dependance. The debasement of a 
people is a slow and gradual work. Where was to be found an 
American, who would go about tthe streets drilling a monkey 
for a living, as would an Italian’ of the present day? What 
would Cicero have said had he seen one of his countrymen 
so engaged? 

It was customary with political orators, ‘‘ speaking to Bun- 
combe,”’ to prate loudly of the intelligence ofthe people. They 
were not intelligent, or they would have turned their attention 
to this question twenty-five years ago. Many foreign working 
men who came to this country, understood political economy 
better than the working classes here, and the reason was plain ; 
they were driven by oppression to an investigation of their 
rights. The necessity was fast coming upon us here, and this 
necessity would make us intelligent on these subjects. 











of suffrage. 


Mr. C. spoke of the American Republicans. These patriots, 
he said, would persecute and proscribe a poor foreigner who 
came among us in the vigor of manhood with his strength and 
skill, at the same time that they would sell the public lands, 
the birthright of the people, and put the proceeds, without 
equivalent, in the pockets of British fundmongers. Their sole 
aim was the spoils of office. The object of the trve American 
party was to adopt a system that would secure the blessings of 
freedom to every man of every nation that might seek here a 
refuge from oppression, to the remotest posterity. Was it 
not a stigma on us, that with a territory capable of subsisting 
300 millions of people, our arrangements were so unwise that 
the influx of a few foreigners could give rise to a party so short 





issociation isto be excluded from its benefits, 

We have, in documents already published, explicitly stated 
1e objects contemplated by our movement. Those objects, 
ve repeat them again, are, 

First, To put an end to speculation in and Monopoly of the 
‘ublic Lands. 

Secondly, To secure a Farm on those lands, of reasonable 
ize, to every actual settler, free of cost. 

We do not want an equal division, or any division at all, of 
rivate property—either of land property, or property created 
y human hands. 

We desire not to interfere, pro or con, with the present ar- 
angements of Society, further than they may be regulated by 
he right of every man in this Republic to become a Freeholder 
nm the Public Lands. 

We trust this declaration will be sufficient to set right any 

nisunderstanding that may have gone abroad, respecting our 
bjects and principles. 
vhich having becn read, was adopted by the meet- 
ng. Mr. D. continued his remarks, in the course 
f which he read an extract froma letter of the Se- 
‘retary of the Anti-Rent Association of Rensselaer 
sounty, speaking of the state of the contest in the 
Legislature and elsewhere, between the tenantry of 
‘he feudal manor of Rensselaerwick and its lord. 
_ When Mr. Devyr sat down, the Chairman ad- 
Jressed the meeting in earnest and forcible language, 
irging them to cultivate and rely on their own ener- 
gies. 

Resolved, That the Association meet next at 
Dunn’s Sixth Ward Hotel, and that Messrs. Gard- 
ner and Witter be a committee to procure the room. 
Adjourned. 


E. S. Mannina, Ch’n. 

JOHN WInNpT, Sec’y. 

Another meeting of the National Reform Association was 
held at Croton Hall, on Thursday evening, of which the above 
is the official account. The greatest enthusiasm, and most 
thorough determination to carry on the noble work, was evinc- 
ed at this meeting; and it was decided, among other means, to 
commence a series of meetings in the different wards, prepara- 
tory to a great mass meeting in the Park. 'The gratifying news 
was received, on this occasion, that the people of Williams- 
burgh were about to move in this matter, and also that the peo- 
ple of Rensselaer and Albany counties would be with us in the 
movément. 

The meeting was addressed by Messrs. Commerford, Devyr, 
Manning, (chairman,) and briefly by other speakers, and it 
ss cheering to contrast the native eloquence, warm from the 
ron the expansive benevolence, and the genuine patriotism of 

e . . . . . 
Ye sana with the frothy declamation, the illiberality, 
dan br harsher of certain spoils-hunting orators 

ght be , 
oa ame: been heard at recent political gatherings. 
® E > + . * 
*Foxp, in the course of his remarks, said he had 
conversed, during the day. w; h . reg" 
‘ y» with a prominent politician, suppos- 
ed to be friendly to the work ; 
hie: dechde@aiawoval of a ing men’s cause, who expressed 
0 . 
with us “at “i wines = © movement, and said he would be 
Cc ime,”’ H . 
would b Mie’ °-" This “proper time’? probably 
uld be when we were strong. "Ti : 
the cour : _, \his, said Mr. C., would be 
: se of the prominent politicians d 
ing men » and therefore the work- 
must depend on themselves, H 
commendat; : e alluded to the re- 
ciliae ‘ous of Pres’t Jackson, that the Public Lands should 
€ a j ° 
‘asiheasiil *cessible to the poor, and said he had, in a manner 
iD © people to act in this matter. We should probably, 
said, receive . ’ 
i letters from the ex-President and fj h 
prominent men favorable t th wirarts  4 
othe movement. He alluded to the 


Oppressed conditio the operatives in our. fac- 


tories, and 


sighted and so proscriptive? Make the public lands free, and 
every foreigner that would go and cultivate them would be 
strength to this country and weakness to the country he had 
left. It was not the foreigner who might become a tiller of the 
soil we should dread, but the foreign capitalist, who while resid- 
ing in a foreign country, could by speculating in our lands, take 
millions from our country without adding the proceeds of a day’s 


“The 


the lands of the far west, 
to our bre 
orable principle inse 
ming’s 





of depending on their own energies to carry on this movement, 
and cautioned them not to be led away from the main object by 
the flowery orators who would come among us as soon as we 
should evince our growing strength. Our orators must sign 
the Pledge, and papers, to entitle them to the confidence of the 
working men, must place it at the head of their columns. We 
have a galaxy of talent and native eloquence in our own ranks, 
if they will come forward. We need not depend on hackney- 
ed politicians. 

Our limits will not allow us at present to give even a sketch 
of these speeches, We advise every working man to attend the 
meetings of the Association, the next of which, as will be seen 
by their advertisement, is to be held at Dunn's Sixth Ward 
Hotel, on Wednesday next. 

———— 
NEW YORK ELECTION. 

We cannot say, with truth, that we are either surprised or 
disappointed at the result of the recent election in this city. 
Although opposed to the prominent principles of the success- 
ful party, we believe there were crying evils tolerated and 
gross corruption practised by both the old parties in turn, 
and are not sorry that both were defeated, although we do 
not like the means. 

It must not be supposed that all who voted the Native 
American ticket approved of their proscriptive principles. 
Thousands, no doubt, voted the ticket because they were in 
favor of reform, and saw no better way to bring it about. 
Had the National Reform Association been organized a few 
months sooner, they would have been able to digest a plan 
of reform that would have been acceptable to all honest 
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“What are the rights to whieh men are entitled by the laws of Na- 
ture, or the, gifts of the Creator? The Declaration [of Independence 
has already named some of them; i. e. life, liberty, and the pursuit 

iness,’ to which I will add, an equal right to the earth and other ele- 
ments, all equally indispensable to the existence of man.”—-M. Jaques. 
I propose | 
States, and of New York, in particular, is 


for the increasing pauperism of the United 
i é location of the poor on 
which would not only afford permanent relief 


brethren, but would restore that self-respect and hon- 


le from citizenship.”—Rev. Wm. H. Chan- 


, Feb. 28, 1844. 





$1.50 A YEAR.—4e. Single. 


representing the First and Fourth wards in the Board of Assis- 
tants; John Emmans and Thomas 8S. Henry, re-elected in the 
Sixth ward; Daniel S. Jackson and Wm. C. Seaman, the 
present assistants from the Twelfth and Sixteenth wards. 





men, and the result would have been far different. 

The true course for all sincere reformers is now plain. 
Labor in our city is depressed and degraded. The sufferers 
want to meet together to discuss the causes of this ; and to 
find out the remedy. Therefore, being poor, they want 
Public Hallsto meetin. They want, also, representatives 
from among themselves to the Common Council; therefore, 
they require that members should be paid for their services, 
so thata poor man could afford to bea member. They be- 
lieve that if these reforms could be effected, men might be 
elected to the Common Council who would accomplish all 
the economical changes in the management of our city af- 
fairs, that are now so obviously necessary. Let all, there- 
fore, who are really in favor of reform, flock to the stand- 
ard of the National Reform Association, and be prepared 
to do, another year, what the party now in power may leave 
undone. 

We anticipate little or nothing in the way of reform from 
the party now in the ascendancy ; and we have predicted 





labor to its wealth. 

We shall soon, continued Mr. C., have a great meeting in the 
Park, and then the venal press will call us Agrarians, Gracchi, 
and many other hard names. Every man who takes a pro- 
minent part among us will be abused and vilified; but our tri- 
umph was sure, though our task was a hard one. There is a 
lack of intelligence now, butit was not difficult to disseminate 
intelligence on this subject. 


One evidence of the want of intelligence among mechanics, 
was thedelusion that many of them had been led into by the 
project for employing state prison convicts in mining, thereby 
throwing the burden of competition on the poor miners. It was 
an admirable saying of a Grecian sage, that that government 
was the best where an injury done to the meanest individual 
was considered an injury to the whole. 

One evil was that, instead of sending farmers and mechanics 
to our legislative halls, we would send young lawyers, who 
would go there to practice at $3 a day, and then go back to their 


assisted to make. 

He spoke ofthe Code Napoleon, under which, in all France, 
he said there were but 400 lawyers, while in New York alone 
there were 1400! ~- Jt was the opinion of Mr. Calhoun that there 
were far too many lawyers in our National Legislature, and 
that it would be far better supply their place by farmers and 
mechanics, as was the case just after the revolution. 

The increasing power of capital over labor, under our present 
system of land monopoly, was evidenced by the failure of the 
Trades Union a few years ago. . They prospered briefly during 
the Bank inflation, but the explosion left them powerless. 

Mr. C. gave ahistory of the means by whicha large number 
of German Cabinet Makers in 1835 were induced to come to 
this country, by some miserly employers of that period, throw- 
ing out of employ the journeymen then engaged in the business 
and forcing them into business for themselves, thereby causing 
a reaction against those avaricious employers. Mr. C. did not 
blame the Germans: it was Native American employers who 
did the business, and one of these men was now a prominent 
member in the Native American party! If the lands were 
made free, sothat every man who chose might become a land- 
holder, every influx of foreign labor would be a benefit, but the 
reverse is the case now. 

Washington, Jefferson, and their compatriots had paved the 
way for this movement, and if 10,000 of us were sacrificed in 
the cause it would be a most holy strife, and the victory would 
be cheaply purchased. Mr. C. for one, was ready for the sa- 
crifice if necessary ; and he trusted that all who were of the same 
opinion would go round among the work-shops and instil their 
principles into their fellow mechanics, so as to prepare them 
for the great meeting in the Park, which would give an impulse 
to the movement that was destined to give permanent happi- 
ness to the people and ensure this Republic endurance forever. 

Mr. Devyr, in allusion to the paucity of numbers present in 
consequence of the election excitement, said the fewer the num- 
ber the more would be the honor. We must battle it out man- 
fully, as did our fathers of the revolution, under far more ad- 
verse circumstances. We must have meetings in every ward 
of thiscity, in Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Jersey City, and New- 
ark. There was vitality in this principle. A bali was in mo- 
tion which, as an avalanche, would carry Congress along with 
it, or sweep corruption out of its walls. 

Mr. D. read an interesting letter from the secretary of the 
Anti-Rent Society of the Helderbergers, showing that they are 
ready to co-operate in this movement. 

- Mr. Mannine made an energetic and common sense speech, 





the coercions practised { deprive them of their right 





in which he urged upon his brother mechanics the importance 


constituents to get a living, by expounding laws that they had | 


in the event of their success, a speedy dissolution of the par- 
ty. And, indeed, the organ of the party appears to have an 
eye to the same result, for it gives us, without comment, the 
following scrap of 

History.—A few years ago a Native American party 
was got up in New-Orleans, and carried the city by a very 
large majority. The ‘spoils’ were divided, and the party 
governed the city through ayear. The next year it tried 
again, and received the sum total of twenty-six votes.— Citi- 


zen of Thursday. 

The only chance by which this party may escape the-fate 
of the New Orleans “ natives”’ is honestly to do what they 
have promised; and if they do this, we shall be among the 
first to give them credit for it; but we fear that the satisfac 
tory division of the “ spoils,’’ among the heterogeneous mass 
that compose the party, will be a work that will occupy too 
much of their time to allow them to pay much attention to 
the minor matters of municipal reform. 

We shall closely watch the movements of the new party. 





those who honestly desire improvement, is the National Re- 
form Association. 


OrrictaL Returns ror Mayor.—The following are the of- 
ficial Returns in all the Wards, as made to the County Clerk’s 
Office. 
| Wards. 


Harper. Franklin. 


Coddington. Scat’g 

1 912 872 267 0 
2 703 447 223 1 
3 1298 589 393 2 
4 1007 1608 152 1 
5 1367 1014 406 0 
6 722 1594 180 0 
7 2045 1377 449 3 
8 2222 1590 548 1 
9 2485 1516 406 0 
10 1747 1275 399 0 
ll 1556 1314 186 2 
12 558 638 4A 0 
13 1610 1269 260 0 
14 1076 1519 253 1 
15 1633 643 397 1 
16 1615 1928 458 5 
17 1944 1365. 276 1 
24,500 20,558 5,297 18 


The whole number of votes for Mayor is 50,373. Majority 
for Harper over Coddington, 3942. 

ee 
Common Council. 

The American Republicans have elected 12 out of 17 Alder- 
men and 11 out of 17 Assistants. The new Common Council 
will be composed of the following members. The names in 
Italics are those of the Democratic members. 


WARDS. ALDERMEN. ASSISTANTS. 
1—Wnm. 8. Miller, Oliver Charlien. 
2—W mm. Gale, Wm. Everdell. 


3—Wnm. B. Cozzens, Uzal P. Ward. 
4—David T'. Williams, Joseph A. Divver. 
5—Elias G. Drake, James Smith. 
6—John Emmans, Thos. S. Henry. 
7—John A. Bunting, John C. Bayles. 
8—William Tucker, Wyllis Blackstone. 
9—Horatio Mott, Peter P. Voorhis. 
10---Jer’h J. Dickinson, James Horn. 
11---Jabez Williams, Leonard L. Johnson. 
12---David S. Jackson, Thomas Spofford. — 
13---Thos. Winship, Charles Alden. 


14---Stephen Hasbrouck, 
15---Rich’d L. Shieffelin, 
16---Wm. C. Seaman, John J. V. Westervelt. 
17---Charles Devoe, William Taylor. 
_ Ofthe above only six are members of the present Common 
Council, viz :---Oliver Charlick and David T. Williams, now 


Thomas B. T’ ‘ 
Moses Puke 





| In the mean time, we repeat that the only sure reliance of 








Attention is directed to the communication of “A Printer,” 
in another column, onthe subject of the Fourier plan of Associ- 
views. That the advocates of this system, as far as we have 
come in contact with them, are honest in their convictions and 
we respect them; but the process by which they propose to ar- 
rest the increasing degradation of labor, and to make attractive 
their own showing, a very tedious and uncertain one. To use 
a homely simile, it appears to be ‘‘a saving at the spiggot and 
present incoherent, unjust, and debasing system, we believe, 
as did their great master, Fourier, to be property in land. We 
so, by acting on the plan of the Fourierites at their recent con- 
vention; that is, by keeping the fundamental error entirely out 
of Fourier is the ultimate destiny of man, and suppose that they 
have overcome all the obstacles of which they speak; suppose 
they are redeeming three square miles of territory, will not 
thousands of square miles of the territory now in a state of na- 
well as so many others now so clearly see the bad effects? Or, 
rather, would not this be the result, if all reformers were to act 
We believe that the one great error of our system is political, 
| and that, like men who understand their business, we should 
| begin by removing that error. 
lieve, with our correspondent, that Association to every desira- 
| Families would remain united to the 
‘lies. Industry, instead of being debased and degraded, would 
| become attractive and agreeable. There would be no want of 
| 
| abled to get a living by the sweat of his brow, and no one would 
_ be enabled to live without following some useful employment. 

every occupation, would live, or might live, in his own house,on 
{his own premises. These are a few of the many desirable re- 
_on the lands now held by the public, if we arrest the political 
| error of selling the lands, and allow them to be settled by those 

There is one feature of Association that our correspondent ob- 
jects to that we look upon in a different light; the public table. 
but, according to our view, something widely different. In the 
one case, you are among strangers, for whom you have no af- 
ces and relatives, whose happiness it is your pleasure and in- 

terest to promote. And the economy of domestic drudgery 
to woman, we can not but look upon as a consummation most 
devoutedly to be wished for. 
can appreciate, and it has the negative good quality of depicting 
in the most true and glowing colors the evils of our present so- 
derstand, and there are others that we can understand of which 
we disapprove. 
fication, as a scheme to renovate society, to be an impractica- 
bility. Good may and we believe will come of it, but to a very 
gage in it, and the poor can not. Every true Fourierite, there- 
fore, while doing all that he deems proper to put in practice his 
cal remedy for present evils, the freedom of the public lands. 
— 

MAIDEN SPEECH OF THE NEW MAYOR. 
Speech of Mr. Harper, at a glorification meeting at Military 
Hall, on Wednesday evening. As we have had a specimen of 
the truth of the report. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I am here among you &s 
expected to be in the position I now stand before you. You 
have heard the argument, and you have rendered your verdict. 
eg. to the aldermen and the gentlemen on the platform, 

r. A. said, in a stage whisper, ‘That's first rate.” This 
am here to recognize you as working-men, and, if I may be al- 
lowed to address you as a mandidat a meeting in Boston—you 
down East.” Roars of laughter.) Yes, that’s it exactly--- 
“down East.’ Well, he was there, in a position a little differ- 
ter.) He was a candidate for office, and was calling on the 
people to elect him. His sentences began to fail, his language 
embarrassed, and a small chap, about the size of that yonder, 
(points toa young lad who was endeavoring to hold himself up 
b 

| (‘Treiendous cheers and shouts, which contiuued for several 
minutes, amid which Mr. Harper jumped off the table, observ- 


Fourierism. 
ation. Our correspondent, in the main, expresses our own 
earnest in their endeavors, we are fully satisfied, and therefore 
and healthful what is now irksome and killing, is, according to 
letting out at the bung hole.” An error at the bottom of our 
believe this to be the great error of our present system; and, if 
of view, what are they doing? Suppose that the precise plan 
that they do succeed in establishing Fourier Associations; while 
ture become populated on the plan of society of which they as 
on the principle that * our evils are social, not political.” 
| That error removed, we be- 
| ble extent would follow. 
third and fourth generations, and perhaps unite with other fami- 
| employment, and no fear of want. Every man would be en- 
Rents and mortgages would be unknown, but every man, of 
j sults that might be brought about, in thousands of townships, 
| now deprived of their birthright. 
| This, in Association, would not be the eating house system; 
finity or sympathy. In the other among friends, acquaintan- 
which the Association, or large family arrangement, promises 
There are other positive advantages of Fourierism that we 
cial system; but there are features of it that we can not yet un- 
On the whole, we regard Fourierism, under its present modi- 
limited extent ; but, generally speaking, the rich will not en- 
_fovorite theory, should keep constantly in view, the more radi- 
The Republic gives the following report’ of the Maiden 
the Republic’s in accuracy in reporting, we can not vouch for 
a working-man. (Cheers.) Inever in the course of my life 
We are your servants, and the servants of the people. (Cheers.) 
caused a tremendous burst of laughter and repeated cheers.) I 
all know that there is such a place as Boston=-(A voice, “ Yes, 
ent from ours---trying to talk himseif into an office. (Laugh- 
was loose, and hisideas were lame. The audience saw he way 
| the gas-branch,) cried out, ‘I say, mister, you're stuck!” 
ing, ‘And so am J!’’) 


a 
Our Narvurat Rients.--A PAMPuLet ror tue PEOPLE, BY 

ONE OF THEMSELVES. 

This is the title of a pamphlet by Thomas A. Devyr, Editor 
of the Williamsburgh Democrat, a staunch and radical demo- 
crat, and one of the mest able and zealous advocates of the 
ple’s rights in existence. This pamphlet is ably written, and 
treats chiefly ofthe main causes which produce the misery and 
degradation which is to be found among the working ~ shi 

th here and in Europe—a degradation which is rapidly over- 
whelming them, and from which there is but one esca 
FREEDOM OF THE so1L. It contains some valuable information 
in regard to the British Government, and the tyranny of the 
landed aristocracy.— Subterranean. 

A few copies for sale at this office. Price 12 1-2 cents. 


: re cummed 
“ Capital is man’s product—he made it, but land is the Creator's 
product—he made it, and gave it not to a part, but to ald the human 


race.”—J. K. hp ag 
« There could be no such thing as landed property originally. _Man 
id a wok Boge to 


did not make the earth, and, though he 
it, he had no right to locate as his 





neither did the Creator of the earth pena land office washee* 
ator of the e ce, j : 
the first title deeds should issue,”—Thomas Paine” 
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NATIONAL REFORM. ASSOCIATION. 


(G~ Communications for the National Reform Association 
should be addressed (post-paid) to Jonny Winpt, secretary fof 
the Association, New York. , 

— 
PLEDGE. 

We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring to 
man his Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we 
will not vote for any man, for any legislative office, who will 
not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public 
Lands of the States and of the United States, and to cause 
them to be laid out in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual settlers. 


WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 


“Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
duce it to practice, if I can,” Wiis Leceert. 








‘SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1844 


Qian 


gcc Any sum in specie may be sent by mail free of postage, for 
newspapers. See our terms on first page. To come within the 
means of every working man, if possible, we will take subscriptions 
even forone month. 8pecie shoulk be secured by paste or wafer. 











A Word to Doubters. 

Some, who have thought but little on the subject, 
when it is proposed to restore the right to land to the 
people, by making the Public Lands free to actual 
settlers, will at once admit, that if the settlement of 
the country had been commenced on that plan, it 
would have been the best that could have been de- 
vised, and that it would have been right in principle ; 
but now it is too late, say they! O, that those who 
talk thus could be embued witha portion of the ho- 
nest enthusiasm of the lamented LEGGETT, whose 
motto was, “convince me that a principle is right in 
the abstraet, and I will reduce it to practice if I can.” 
Admit that the lands now held as private property, 
must continue so to be held by the few, with the in- 
numerable train of evils arising from property in 
land, tothe many; admit this, and what argument, 
what reason can be urged by those who admit the 
right to land in the abstract, against establishing the 
right with regard to the lands not yet monopolized 
except by government? We can imagine none, and 
the only okjection we have ever heard urged by such 
persons is, that the rich are too powerful; that thes 
will not allow it. We can not admit that it is come 
to this as yet; though we are well aware of the im- 
mense power of wealth over industry, even in this 
republican country. In’answer to such an objection, 
we say, first, that although wealth may have power 
to change or neutralize the vote of the dependant la- 
borer,when twotickets are placed before him between 
the principles of which he can see little difference, 
and between which, perhaps, there is in reality but 
little difference of principle; yet, when the choice of 
the working man is between candidates who are 
pledged and devoted to a measure that will give 
him and his heirs forever a right to land sufficient 
for their subsistence, onthe one hand, andthose who 
merely propose (and that perhaps not in earnest) to 
lighten his taxes on the other; when ¢his issue shall 
be presented to those who do the work and fight the 
battles, we can not doubt the result. It need only 
be shown by the number of signatures to the Nation- 
al Reform Pledge, that there is a probability of suc- 
cess, and farewell to the hopes that may be built on 
the power of intimidation! 

ifthe lukewarm friends of an Equal Right to 
the Bounties of Nature will only reflect how small 
the proportion is of those whose interests are in re- 
ality opposed to the proffered Equality; how small 
in comparison is the number of those who can enjoy 
even a tolerable surety that they can secure a home 
even to their immediate descendants; if those who 
would supinely groan under increasing evils would 
think of theses things, they would rouse from their 
lethargy and devote a goodly portion of their time 
and means to the People’s Cause, and this witha 
full confidence that, both in a pecuniary and a moral 
point of view, they were making an outlay that 
would ensure a manifold return. 

We solemnly aver, so confident are we in the 
justice of our cause, that we would not exchange 
our interest in the proposed reform for Astor’s mil- 


lions ! 
SS 

Hurran ror THE Rariroap !---The Sun of Thursday, in 
an editorial paragraph, callirig attention to a meeting in favor 
of’the New York and Erie Rail Road, says that the success of 
the project will advance the price of real estate in this city, 
‘* 500 per cent.” Query: what would be the effect of this ad- 
vance of 500 per cent. on real estate.on the rents, and on the 
price of provisions sold by the grocers who pay rents? 

en 

Tur Weavers of Kensington District, Philadelphia, are on 
a strike for wages, and have rode on a rail one of their number 
who refused to turn out. Is it not time for them to strike at the 
root of the evil? 

—_—_»————. 

Minerat Lanps.---The Remonstrance of the National Re- 
form Association, against the sale of the Mineral Lands, was 
presented to the House of Representatives, on Monday last, by 
Mr. Cave Johnson. 

a eee 

Hienty Interestine.---The “black mail’ discussion be- 
tween two of our city papers, professing to give ‘‘tone” and 
“character” to the American Press and American Society, all 
about a dancing girl. 

itieandeitleaadint 

Aereep.---The call of the journeymen cabinet makers for 
an advance on their wages, has been responded to satisfactorily 
by nearly all the employers. This shows that propitious times, 
caused by wholesome laws, producing prosperity to master 
workmen, must also extend their influence to the employed.--- 
Baltimore Letter, April 17. 

—»————— 

From Orecon Crry.---A letter from the Oregon Emigrants 
was at Platte city, Missouri, on the 2d inst., announcing the 
safe arrival of the Emigrating Company and confirming the 
intelligence formerly received. A history of the expedition 
will be published in St. Louis next J uly. 

Oregon parties are now concentrating at Independence, Mis- 
souri. The protection of a company of U. S. soldiers will be 
asked for, to escort the emigrants into the Territory.---Sun. 

_—— 

Tae Wreck or THE Missouri has been sold™to English 
contractors for about $10,000, when the Copper boilers alone 
are considered worth $50,000! 
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Texas and Oregons, .«§ 5 © 
A treaty to annex Texas to ‘the United States, 
has actually been concluded, and sent to the Senate 


pondent of the Herald professes to give the terms 
of this treaty ; and, though we do not place much 
reliance on the statements of these letter-writers, 
this letter appears to be a statement of facts ; and 
if so, they are highly important ; for it will be seen, 
first, that the question whether Texas (a country 
nearly as large as France) shall become a part of 
this Republic, must be decided within thirty days; 
and, secondly, a critical negotiation is in progress 
respecting Oregon, (a country from one-third to 
one-half as large as the twenty-six States,) which 
is to decide whether a large portion of that territo- 
ry shall be governed by monarchical or republican 
institutions. The great question involved in these 
negotiations is this, whether slavery, white or black, 
is more likely to be sustained with than without 
the annexation of Texas and the disputed portion 
of Oregon to the United States. If the people re- 
solve, as we hope and trust they will, to have no 
more selling of land by government, State or Na- 
tional, no matter if the whole continent were added 
to the Union; and, as the Texian land-speculators 
would have but a small voice in deciding this ques- 
tion of freeing the land and thus abolishing white 
slavery, we see no objection to the annexation on 
that head. What the effect would be on black sla- 
very we do not see clearly, but are inclined to think 
it would have not be so disastrous as some philan- 
thropists anticipate. 

Whether Mr. Tyler’s course respecting Texas, 
and Mr. Calhoun’s manner ef conductiug the Ore- 
gon negotiation, shall have ‘the effect of placing 
these gentlemen prominently before the public as 
candidates for the Presidency, is a small matter. 
The point of importance to the toiling millions is, 
not who shall add the most territory to the Union, 
but who shall do the most towards enabling the 
workers to cultivate the land without paying tribute 
to land-lords, and their appendages, bankers, bro- 
kers, an army, a navy, and the rest of the unproduc- 
tive hordes that the people could very well rub on 
without, if they had their right tothe soil? This 
is the question for the millions, and we are glad to 
say that measures are taken by the National 
Reform Association to ascertain whether there is 
one among the candidates for the Presidency who 
can see, as Jackson did, that the “‘land makes the 
man,’ and whe has the honesty to carry out the 
principle. Should there be such a one, who will 
come out plainly with his views on this subject, he 
will be elevated to the Presidential chair with a 
rush that will be perfectly astounding to party wire- 
workers, and their usages and humbugs will be 
laughed to scorn amid the honest out-pourings of a 
people aroused to a knowledge of their long lost 
rights. 

WaASHINGNON, 13th April, 1844. 

I am glad to be able to give you the facts ; jt 
matters not whence I get them; it is enough that 
implicit credit may be given them. The leading 
terms of the Texian Treaty are as follows:— 

Ist. The Unitéd States are to discharge or as- 
sume the debts of Texas, to the amount of what 
the sale of Texian Lands will pay, and no further. 
The assumption will only equal the sale of lands. 

2d. Texas is tobe admitted as a Territory, and 
to be allowed one Delegate in Congress. I am not 
positively informed as to the matter of the Dele- 
gate, but have no doubt as to the truth of the state- 
ment. 

3d. Nothing is said about slavery; and on this 
point I suppose will be the only issue in ratifying 
the treaty. 

4th. The accompanying correspondence (which 
will all be laid before the Senate) will develope the 
fact that England has been making overtures to 
Texas of an alliance. The government of the 
United States has been apprised of the fact. Mr. 
Upshur entered into correspondence with Mr. Ever- 
ett upon the subject. Mr. Everett replied. Mr. 
Upshur wrote again. Since his death an answer 
has been received. And the whole correspondence 
will be submitted to the Senate. 

5th. The treaty must be ratified—in order to take 


effect—within thirty days after it shall be sent into 
the Senate. 

Here is an additional important fact. The course 
which Mr. Calhoun has taken relative to the Ore- 
gon Boundary has arrested the negotiation upon 
that with Mr. Pakenham. Nor can it be resumed 
again until Mr. Pakenham shall have obtained fur- 
ther instructions from his government. 

I have but few remarks to make to-night upon the 
above facts. One is to call attention to the extra- 
ordinary dispatch (so unlike Webster’s negotiation 
with Ashburton,) and energy, and decision of char- 
acter exhibited by Mt. Calhoun. It reminds one of 
** Old Hickory’s” administration. ‘The people like 
a bold, prompt, and energetic leader, who is not 
afraid to assume the responsibility. 

The fact that the Oregon negotiation has been 
arrested by Mr. Calhoun’s position, Jeads me to 
think he will not relinquish an inch of bona fide 
United States’ soil, and hence the difficulty. If 
this be a fact, the whole mighty west will fling up 
their hats for joy and hoora [that’s Webster’s or- 
thography] for Calhoun. 

Doubtless the object of inserting the ‘thirty 
days” provision is to compel the Senate to act upon 
the treaty before adjournment. 

The facts respecting the interference of England 
with Texas are of an astounding character, and 
cannot fail to exasperate the people of this country, 
who will not allow a foreign power to interfere in 
a family quarrel between the United States and 
Texas. I had some time since informed you of 
these facts. 

The treaty must secure the entire southern vote ; 
and Mr. Calhoun’s Oregon position will also ensure 
itat least the entire democratic western vote. It 
will also get several strong northern votes. 





In a few short weeks Mr. Caithoun’s name will 


for ratification. The following letter from a corres-| 


Free Trade and Free Labor. 

It is our opinion, that if either of the existing po- 
litical parties were to succeed in adopting all the 
measures ‘they propose; Free Trade and a Sub- 
Treasury on the one hand, or a National Bank and 
a Protective Tariff on the other, or any medium 
between these extremes ; the condition of the work- 
ing classes would still grow worse and worse. We 
have our préference between these méasures ; and 
have for years warmly supported that preference ; 
but the longer we have thought on the subject, the 
more firmly have we become convinced, that some 
further means than those now proposed by the par- 
ties, are necessary to arrest the increasing depres- 
sion of useful labor. We believe in the abstract 
justice and utility of free trade; but interests have 
grown up under a tariff that would suffer immensely 
if free trade were adopted at once ; without provid- 
ing a home on the soil, and the means to get to it, 
for those now engaged in factories, for instance, 
where they have been bred by capitalists and land 
owners like cattle on afarm. We believe, also, in 
a specie currency, that should cut off entirely the 
resources of the hordes of drones that now eat out 
the vitals of useful labor ; but the abolition of pa- 
per money, which ought to take place, and the scon- 
er the better, should be accompanied by an equita- 
ble adjustment of debts in proportion to the enhanc- 
ed value of the currency.. But the party that ad- 
vocates free trade and a specie currency keep the 
equitable provisions that ought to accompany these 
measures entirely out of view, and hence the cause 
of their slow progress. A part of the working class- 
es see certain destruction in their measures, and the 
remainder are beginning to see that they do not 
offer allthat is necessary. And nota few among 
them are now turning their attention to the radical 
measure that ought to accompany, if not precede, any 
other measure of reform: we allude, of course, to 
the measure of giving the surplus mechanical labor, 
which is now a burden on all classes, free access to 
the soil; and we rejoice to learn that our working 
brethren of England are also turning their attention 
tothe radical remedy ; to the measure that shall 
establish not only free trade, but FREE LABoR and 
peace throughout the nations. 

The following is from the London “ Poor Man’s 
Guardian,” by James B.°O’Brien, one of the most 
able advocates of the People’s cause in England: 


Artisans and handicrafismen of England and Scotland! 
It is time to open your eyes, and look the dangers which 
menace you boldly in the face. Your distress was last year 
the subject of loud and just complaint. Amongst those who 
talked the loudest and {expressed most sympathy for you, 
were the corn-law repealers. What was their remedy? 
What relief did they propose for you? Why, unlimited 
free trade with all the world, England beginning and setting 
the first example. Bullied or cajoled, Peel went a great 
way with them—the length of his new tariff. Well, you now. 
see the effects of that tariff. It has aggravated your distress; 
it has encouraged the industry of other nations and discou- 
raged your own, by exposing you in the home market—in 
your own market—to a ruinous competition with foreigners, 
who have not one quarter of the rents, taxes, and other bur- 
dens to bear which you have. Now, this is unjust in itself, 
and destructive of your interests. Before exposing you to 
a competition with foreign manufacturers, your rulers should 
first have seen that you were placed in a position similar to 
theirs; that is, not subjected to higher rents, higher taxes, 
higher tithes and tolls, &c. &c., than foreigners have to bear. 
This is what we have always insisted upon. We are not 
opposed to free-trade. We are not opposed to a repeal of 
the corn-laws. We never have been. We only require 
that before attempting to establish free trade, the British and 
[rish handicraftsman shall first be placed on an equality 
with his foreign competitors ; and as we know this will never 
be done until the industrious olasses are represented in par- 
liament—we accordingly demand that the enfranchisement 
of the industrious classes shall be fully established before 
any measures of a practical or remedial] nature be gone into. 

Just see how the accursed system works. The Customs’ 
Duties were last year very much reduced, on several arti- 
cles of luxury (such as gold and silver brocade, embroidery, 
lace, ornamented china, carriages, musical instruments, &c.) 
things which are made but not used by the working classes, 
and on several others, which were not before sufficiently 
protected (such as shoes, hats, gloves, &c.) as wellas ona 
great variety of others, which afforded employment to those 
handicraft trades specified in the foregoing table. The na- 
tural and unavoidable consequences are, that there is an 
enormous increase in the importation of articles, all of which 
ought to have been made at home, that the industrious peo- 
ple who would otherwise have had the making of those ar- 
ticles are turned into surplus population—and that the wa- 
ges of others, still in employment, must undergo further re- 
ductions, in order to render their produce saleable in the 
home market, where it must enter in competition with the 
Foreign article. Another necossary consequence is, that, 
notwithstanding the reduction in the prices of provisions, 
they are less able to purchase them now than they were be- 
fore—a circumstance which, in conjunction with the de- 
pressed prices of corn and cattle, has impoverished the agri- 
cultural classes, and rendered them also less capable of be- 
ing customers with the home manufacturer. Thus every 
description of industry is, in time, injured by this pernicious 
system, and nobody benefited, save the usurer, tax eater, 
and idler with fixed income, who gain by every depreciation 
of labor, and of labor’s produce. Working men! and work- 
ing women! You, who have only your day’s labor to look 
to for subsistence, is it not time for you to seek a remedy for 
this state of things? Remember, if you lose your home 
market, you lose all. The home market consumes full wo 
thirds or three fourths of all our home manufactures, and is 
not, like the foreign market, affected by wars, or by the ta- 
rifis of foreign governments, which, to protect the industry of 
their own subjects, have been forced to impose additional du- 
ties on the importation of English goods, The exportation 
of these would be but little increased by what is called 
“Free Trade,” while such ‘ Free Trade” would be entirely 
destructive of the home market, and bring ruin on millions 
of your countrymen who are still your best customers. The 
remedy therefore is not in extending this fell system of 
“Free Trade.” It lies in quite the opposite direction. The 
remedy is to extend our home trade, by putting it in every 
honest man’s power who wants employment, to get it, and 
to be well paid for it—so that he may become a purchaser 
and consumer of every other man’s produce. And the 
way to do that is, to restore tothe people of the United 


‘to the contrary, 


is as my opinion, 


There are a.couple. of .millions.of families in the Un; 
Kingdom who Rout be nderdl supremely happy i sq 
a4 allowed to rent from five to ten acres of land each 
UNDER A JUST SYSTEM OF LANDED PRo. 
PERTY, THESE FAMILIES WOULD HAVE 
THEIR RIGHT OF OCCUPATION: A Universal 
Suffrage Parliament, if good for anything, WOULD RR. 
STORE TO THEM THAT RIGHT. Nothing is easj- 
er than to show how it could be done without trenching on 
anybody’s vested interests, or rights of property. “It could 
not be done at once, but it could be done gradually, as the 
landlords died off, and meanwhile, the poor might have al- 
lotments assigned to them feom the waste lands, the crown 
lands, and some of the lands belonging to corporations and 
to the church; all of which are already publie property, 
The use of these aided by a substantial poor-law, (a tempo- 
rary one of course,) would enable the unemployed to raise 
the means of comfortable subsistence for themselves, till the 
gradual extinction of the landlord-class restored the whole 
land to its original destination, that is to say, made it what 
it originally was, and ever ought to be, THE COMMON 
PROPERTY OF ALL GOD’S PEOPLE, the rents 
belonging to the nation only, and every man having as 
good aright to rent a portion from the state, as every other 
man. 

If our readers desire it, we shall go fully into this subject, 
either in future numbers of the Guardian or in public lec. 
tures, which we will deliver gratuitously in any part of 
London, on any night of the week, Tuesday excepted, upon 
a few day’s notice being givenus. Our cause is ruined for 
want of the people’s attention being directed to objects of 
practical utility, in conjunction with the Charter agitation, It 
shall not be our fault if the cause is not restored to what it 
was in 1839, 40, in point of energy and enthusiasm, and 
renderetl fifty times stronger in point of virtue, public spirit 
and intelligence, than it ever was before. Meanwhile, we 
trustthe people will make up their minds to have no more of 
“Free Trade,” till we have free labor first. Till then let 
us hold fast by our protective duties, such as they are. _ For, 
miserable as is the protection they afford the industrious 
poor, they are nevertheless better than no protection at all. 
It will be time enough to repeal them, when we have got 
something befter to put in their place. 

Brother chartists !—if you agree with me in the foregoing, 
show no quarter to the anti-corn law faction till they re- 
nounce their homicidal schemes, and ask God’s forgiveness 
for having so long and so unjustly helped the government to 
dragoon and swindle you out of your indubitable rights and 
franchises. Yours ever and affectionately, 

James B. O’Brien. 


nineties 
_Printers’ Turn-out. 

The journeymen printers of this city fired off a 
hundred guns in the Park on Monday, by way of 
rejoicing that they had obtained a small advance of 
prices. Our feeling, while the powder was being 
wasted, was one of sorrow, to think that of the 
hundreds of young men [where were the men of 
ten years past ?] assembled around the gun, probably 
not one in ten saw any better prospect for labor 
than the annual turn-out, or any greater victory to 
achieve, than a successful sirike! The young man 
who was allured to this dirty and debasing city by 
the first successful turn-out, and who is now the 
man of family and care, knows that the advance 
now obtained, is by no means equivalent to the in- 
creased price of his ren¢ and other necessaries, and 
yet that is doubtful whether even this increase will 
not, by alluring other young men from the plough- 
tail, make his situation still worse another year ! 
Printers, above all other tradesmen, ought to be 
able to. probe to the bottom the wound that now 
afflicts the body politic, that cannot be cured by the 





healing virtues of “strikes.” | Printers ought to set 
an example to other trades of a determination to 


go to the root of the evil. Wall they? 

Though less able than many who advocate a 
worse cause, the proprietors of the Prop .e’s 
Riaurts will, now and always, pay whatever prices 
the Association may be able to maintain, well-know- 
ing that the highest they can maintain will not 
afford an equivalent for their labor; but we trust 
that, for the honor of the craft, the printers will 
look to some more permanent security for the rights 
of labor than ‘ turn-outs.”’ 

—— 
GENERAL JACKSON IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

Messrs. Editors—The following extracts are cut 
from a late London paper: 

We have seen several commercial letters received yes- 
terday from Sydney, which speak in more gloomy and des- 
ponding terms of the state of affairs than those previously 
noticed. The banking crisishas obviously descended to 
the whole of the commercial class, until credit may be said 
to be almost annihilated, both in the colony and in England, 
from the uncertainty felt as to who may ultimately stand 
their ground. We are sorry to learn in proof, that a great 
number ef the bills drawn upon London, and received by 
the vessel that arrived yesterday and to-day, bave been re- 
fused acceptance. Weannex an extract from a letter from 
a respectable house at Sydney, which has been handed to 
us, and speaks for itself, to show the desponding state of 
feeling :— 

** Sydney, New South Wales, 9th Oct. 1843. 

“This colony is in such a state of confusion, or rather pa- 
ralysis, that the result can only be a general insolvency. 


Many hitherio influential houses will yet be obliged to avail 
themselves of the insolvent law. 


“IT conclude you read with interest the Council debates, 
and, therefore, need not enlarge upon the distress which ex- 
ists here. I may, however, call your attention to our iso- 
lated position, and state my belief that if many more (and I 
doubt not they will be) of the iaboring classes become out of 
employ, and they cannot find it in neighboring towns or near 
colonies, they will stalk this thinly populated and extensive 
country, helping themselves with violence, to satisfy their 
necessities.” 

Here we see one of those terrible revulsions caius- 
ed by paper money banking ; aud what I particularly 
desire is, that Whig knavery may circulate, and 
Whig stupidity believe the report, that General 
Jackson has been there ‘‘ removing the deposites,” 
On the other hand, I want the honest, hard working 
mechanic and laboring man to open his eyes and 
behold this unnecessary state Of things, a ‘ thinly 
populated and extensive country” and q starving peo- 
ple, fleeced of their last cent by a paper money jug- 
gle. If the people were permitted to occupy and 
cultivate this thinly populated and extensive coun- 
try, would they have any desire or would there be 
any necessity forthemto “stalk” it over, ‘ help- 
ing themselves with violence, to satisfy their neces- 
sities?” But theland is owned by the British Go- 
vernment, (not the people,) British capitalists, and 
British speculators, and the people are starving on 
it. The next thing we shall hear, will be that the 
government have sent out three or four regiments of 
soldiers to help the people to starve, and prevent 





land on their own 
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ject of the proposed great meeting in the Park, and not an 





National Reform Meeting. 
Meeting of the National Reform Assoeiation at 

Dunn’s Sixth Ward Hotel, Wodnesday evening 

Aprill7.. Daniel Witter was chosen chairman, 

and John Windt appointed secretary. 

The business was opened by reading the Pledge 
and the minutes of the last meeting. Several per- 
sons signed the Constitution and paid their fees. 
Mr. Manning was called to address the meeting, 
which he did in his usual earnest and off-hand style. 
When he had concluded, Mr. Mackenzie, having 
been repeatedly urged, rose, and in a speech of 
great power and eloquence dwelt on the vast impor- 
‘ance of this movement to the suffering millions— 
the folly of objecting to naturalized foreigners, while 
governed by the unjust laws, technicalities, and pre- 
cedents of the aristocraey of one of the most cor- 
ruptly governed countries in the world—illustrated 
the beauties of our English Chancery law and prac- 
tice—concluding with an exhortation to the bone 
and sinew, to think of the reforms suggested—and, 
approving, to lend their aid. He sat-down amid 
the enthusiastic cheers of the meeting. A collection 
was taken up; after which the secretary made a few 
remarks. Messrs. Evans and Hogbin were ap- 
pointed a committee to procure a place for the next 
meeting—the time and place to be published in the 
People’s Rights and the Sun. Adjourned. 

DanieL Witrer, Chairman. 


Joun WinpT, Sceretary. 





The above are the official minutes of the first of a series of 
meetings, proposed to be held in every ward of this city pre- 
paratory to a great meeting in the Park, as before mention- 
ed. 


ward a measure that would lower rents and raise wages, and 


The object of these meetings being merely to put for- 


ihereby prevent the necessity of annual strikes or urn-outs ; 
an idea. perfectly new to, and perhaps considered entirely 
chimerical by, the great body of the working classes; this 
measure, that would, almost immediately, enable the work- 
ing man again to have a house, or at least a story of some- 
body else’s house, to live in, instead of the one room that he 
is now reduced to, and ultimately a farm and a house of his 
own, and for each of his children; this being the mere ob- 


exhibition of buffaloes, ’coons, hunkers, or other ‘‘ natives,” 
it was considered necessary to hold preparatory or introduc- 
tory mectings in the wards. 

So perfectly unaware are the mass of the working men 
that there is any hope of permanently alleviating their con- 
dition, and so recreant (the truth must be spoken) are many 
of their own class, who “ see the right yet the wrong pur- 
sue,” being in possession or expectancy of some petty of- 
fice, that it becomes necessary for a few to bear the brunt of 
the labor of this, as we presume it ever was of every other 
great movement in its infancy. 

We could go into every great receptacle of tax-eaters in 
this city; the custom house, the courts of, justice, the police 
office, the inspectorships, to say nothing of the watch houses 
or almshouses, and put our finger on scores of fellows who 
were the most clamorous brawlers in the Loco-Foco party 
of 1835-6, after this party had been fought into popularity 
(mark) by the untiring exertions of a few incorruptible men 
from 1829 up 4o 1835. The object of these patriots, who 
(be it marked again) kept aloof from the working men till 
they became 4000 strong, and till many of their best men 
had wasted their strength and means in the cause, was to 
fritter down the working men’s principles, and to keep out of 





view entirely the main object, the freedom of the soil, by 
raising collateral issues; and how well they succeeded, their 
own pot-bellies, and the lank visages and dejected counte- | 
nances of those whom they betrayed, bear unequivocal tes- | 
timony. But the day of retribution is at hand, and if the 
“ natives’ do not reduce the corpulency of tthese locofoco | 
hunkers, we will try our hands at them when we have no, 
more important business before us. 

There are some few office holders, to whom office was 
tendered for the base purpose of buying them off from the 
people’s cause, and who very properly accepted what was 





ofiered them for the purpose of keeping worse men out, who 
remain true, and who frequently contribute their mite to | 
support the new movement; but we every day meet chaps | 
of the other class who pretend that they have not heard of | 
the ** National Reform Association,” or of the * People’s 
Rights.” These ‘uninformed gentlemen are waiting their 
“ proper time’’ to rejoin the ranks of those whose cause they 
so shamefully deserted; but we trust in all that’s sacred, 
Like stall fed 


oxen, they would be unfit for work again, even if they had 


that their “ proper time” will never arrive. 


the disposition; and their necessities, as well as their per- 
verted inclinations, would induce them to urge measures of 
temporary expediency that would enable them again to fea- 
ther their nests, instead of the steady, slow and sure princi- 
ple of action that the importance of the case demands. We 
are getting along very well without them. 

The meeting at Dunn’s on Wednesday evening was ad- 
dressed eloquently by Messrs. Mannine, Mackenzie, and 
Winpr, cach of whom said enough to have satisfied every 
working man, could all have been presert, that their only 
refuge from fast increasing dependance and degradation is 
wpon the soil. We believe that all who attend these meet- 
ings, and who patiently listen till they get a fair understand- 
ing of the measures proposed to restore the right to land, 
are convinced ; and of this the names added to the Pledge 
and the Constitution at every meeting afford satisfactory 
evidence. 

The only diffieulty now is, to persuade those who have 


been humbugged so often, to attend the meetings, and satis- | 


fy themselves. This is our work. 
a 


Organization of the Working Men of Williams- 
burgh. 

A meeting of the Working Men of Williamsburgh was 
called, by handbills. and by advertisement in the papers of 
both parties, on Thursday evening, at the North American 
Hotel in that place, to take measures to secure to every 
citizens who desires it a Farmon the Pablic Lands free of 
Cost, and to form a branch of the National Reform Associa- 
“ton. Mr. Henry Roserrson was chosen Chairman, and 
Mr. Aaron Smrra Secretary, 

Phen Rite at _ read and approved, and then 
Evans, sensi a . ressed by mom Mannine, Devyr, and 
interrogating ti sieve mt eee Panes of the speakers 
ments and Repecisiect acl _oenane of their argu- 
as the result Proved ei re a e ul ag understog¢ and 
every individual 4 — ies being entirely satisfactory to 
remarks, a propositie, ti © conclusion of the last speaker's 
man; Who sald he mere as immediately made, by a working 
y attended the meeting out of curi 











osity, to form au Association Auxiliary to the National Re~ 
form Association ; and on the adoption of the proposition, a, 
simultaneous movement took place among the persons pre- 
sent to place their names to the agreement ; a committee was 
appointed to take the necessary measures; and the meeting 
adjourned to meet again at the same place, on Thursday 
evening next. 

To give a report of the speeches on this occasion, would 
perhaps be to go over again the same ground that has been 
occupied by the various addresses that have already been re- 
ported in our columns; but there was one point in the 
speech of Mr. Devyr, that we think highly important and 
worthy of publication. After showing, by a recent report 
in Congress, by the land bill of Mr. Allen, and by a report 
in the New York legislature on the Heidelberg question, that 
our legislatures were actually paving the way for this move- 
ment, Mr. Devyr explained how, after the land should be 
freed, machinery might be put in operation which would 
enable every poor man that might desire it to zo there with 
his family ; the effect of which would be to raise the wages 
and lower the rents of all that remained. 

The National Reform Association, said Mr. D. would 
establish a fund out of which any working man who might 
be thrown out of employ might have a loan, on certain 
conditions as to security, without usury or increase, to 
take him to the public lands, and establish him on a 
farm, out of the products of which he might repay the 
amount advanced, in propuce if necessary. The super- 
visors of the pauper establishments of Kings county, too 
whose expenses were $25,000 a yea, might appropriate 
$15,000 to locate the poor on the lands, and by that 
means reduce their pauper expenses to $5000, and the 
sare result ona far greater scale might be brought about in 
New York. Salaries, also, might be cut down: offices in 
New York now costing the public $10,000 a-year, might 
be filled by honest and competent men for $1,000, and 
the $900 saved might be appropriated to the same pur- 
pose. 

Working Men! are not these propositions worthy of 
your consideration? If they arg, “rouse, like lions af- 


ter slumber !” 
—— 


Memorials to Congress. 
The following form of a Memorial to Congress in 


favor of reserving the Public Lands for the free and 
exclusive use of actual settlers, has been adopted 
by the Central Committee of the National Reform 
Association, and will be printed and put in circulation 
immediately. Copies of this Memorial will be for- 
warded to various parts of the country ; but if this 
paper should fall into the hands of any who are fa- 
vorable to the object, and who may not receive co- 
pies, they should write it out, get it printed, and 
put it in circulation in their immediate neighbor- 
Already do we hear that the GREAT 
WEST is moving in this matter! If the present 
Congress will not do what is required, we should 
know it, in order to prepare for one that will. The 
Memorials should be forwarded, of course, to those 
members who are most likely to take an interest in 
the question, and to show their hands in its favor. 

TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNETED 

STATES. 

The undersigned solicit the most serious attention 
of your honorable body to the following facts : 

First, ‘That owing to the progress of Machinery, 


and other concurrent causes, the condition of the 
workiag population, in the seaboard cities, and 


hoods. 


‘other populous districts of the Republic, is neither so 


comfortable nor so independent as that of American 
citizens ought to be. 

Secondly, That the United States governmen) 
holds in trust for the people large territories of Soil, 
waste and unproductive, an object of usury and traf- 
fic to speculators; while the citizens aforenamed, 
with their families, are in a state of penury and de- 
pendance. 

It will not, we presume, require any argument on 
our part to satisfy your honorable body that sucha 
state of things is both unjust and impolitic, and ought 
not to be found existing in a Democratic Republic 
like this. 

We therefore solicit your honorable body to pass 
with all convenient haste, a law, by which every 
citizen, who may be desirous of cultivating the earth 
for a living, shall be enabled to enter upon the Pub- 
lic Lands, and occupy a reasonable sized farm there- 
on free of cost. 

And furthermore, that your honorable house will 
promptly take such legislative action as will pre- 
serve the public lands from the grasp of mere specu- 
lators and monopolists, reserving the same for the 
exclusive use of Actual Settlers. 

ee 
Mr. Allen’s Land Bill. 
We gave the following as a postscript, in the last 


number of the People’s Rights : 


Part of the first section of a W. ALLEN’s Laad 
ill. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House af Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That each male and female citizen, 
\of lawful age, American born, and all naturalized 
foreigners, of the several States and Territories, 
shall be entitled to a certificate of one hundred and 
sixty acres of Government land. 
{The above was presented to the Journal 
office, and they refused to publish it, even for pay as 
(an advertisement! A pretty friend of the poor 
man! Afraid it might interfere with Clay’s scheme 
of benefitting the rich by State distribution. 

From the above it will be seen, that the Demo- 
cratic paper, the Ohio Statesman, is endeavoring 
to make a little capital out of this measure, at the 
expense of the Whig Journal. We have since, 
however, received the Ohio State Tribune, a strong 
Whig paper, also published at Columbus, which 
publishes the above section of Mr. Allen’s Bill, with 
the following introduction :— 

‘«‘ The following is a part of the first section of 
Mr. Geo. W. Allen’s Land Bill. It presents in 
brief the plan of distribution devised by that gentle- 
man. It seems to be gaining favor rapidly with the 
citizens in this and the adjoining counties.” 


From all which, we infer, that the people of both 
parties, in Ohio, are favorable to the freedom of the 


Public Lands. 








“You take. life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 


With nothing at all to do, 
‘With eyelids heavy and red,” 
r man sat in a fireless room, 


tarving for want of bread— 
Bread—bread—bread, 


— 


To fill his hungry maw; 
Yet still he sung, in a dolorous tone, 
The song of “ The starv’d by Law.” 


“* Want---want---want, 
Alike when day’s begun, 
Want---want---want, 
As when the day is done. 
They say the Turks are Infidels; 
But, oh! what joy to be 
Without such laws, with Turks, if this 
Is Christianity ! 


** Want---want---want--- 
Misery! to want a meal; 
Want---want---want, 
Till my brain begins to reel, 
With a stir and a start to leap my heart, 
Till rock’d by its restless beat 
To sleep, in a dream, as awake, I seem 
To crave for---bread to eat. 


“‘O Lords and Commons! O Parliament! 
Ye know not the evils, sure, 

Or Demons ye were, not Christian men, 
Of your selfish legislature : 

For bread---bread---bread 
We cry (and ye heed not) aloud ; 

For bread we die: for while we cry, 
With winding-sheet and shroud--- 


‘* Stifles our breath impending death ; 
And better surely is 

Its calm and deep unbroken sleep 
Than hunger’s agonies ; 

Than day by day, to pangs a prey 
I cannot tell, to live, 

To beg and pray for, day by day, 
The bread ye will not give. 


‘“*Want---want---want--- 
I cannot help but groan ; 
Want---want---want, 
Bread---and ye give us a stone. 
So ghastly and wan, I scarcely am man, 
For the diff’rence is slight to see, 
When the lamplight falls on the dreary walls, 
Between my shadow and me. 


Want---want---want--- 
In chains, in prison barr’d, 
The malefactor’s lot 
Is not as mine so hard ! 
It is not as mine so hard, 
Because on bread he feeds, ., 
On bread---on bread---on blessed bread, 
Though punished for misdeeds. 


** Want---want---want, 
As well in the vernal prime; 
Want---want---want, 
As in the wintry time, 
When the little robins twit me, as 
They pick up from the snow 
The crumbs of bread, that pitying hands 
Out from the window throw. 


“Oh! with the fresh blood flowingthrough ‘ 
My invigorated veins, 
As once I would, that now I might 
Roam o'er the verdant plains! 
As when I was a boy, O God! 
Shat I again might feel, 
(With meat and bread the table spread,) 
The luxury of a meal! 


Victims of vicious laws, I starve— 
The last—for Oh! I hear 
The knell of their extinction ring, 
More sensibly and clear! 
‘Fhrough Britain wide, on every side, 
It peals out in the aiy, ot 
And they soon shall be number’dwiththe “3 
Abhorred things that were.” ay 
With nothing at all to do, 
** With eyelids heavy and red,” Fite 
A poor man sat in a fireless room, ube 
Starving for want of bread; 
Bread---bread---bread, ! 
To fill his hungry maw, 
Yet still he sang, in a dolorous tone, 
(Law-makers listen to his moan !) 
The song of ‘‘ The starv’d by Law.” = 
— = 
Sound Doctrines. 
The following are extracts from an exposition of the princi- 
ples of the paper, in the last number of the Williamsburg De- 
mocrat. These doctrines we endorse :— 


First, we believe, in our deepest convictions, that there is no 
safety for this Republic unless the people at large have the con- 
trol of its legislation and government. Not that we believe the 
masses to be much honester, or much wiser, than the few who 
in all past times have managed to rule them; but because, 
where the controlling power is vested in the whole, there will 
not be spoils enough to bribe them all, and consequently go- 
vernment will not be marred by the self-interest of the gover- 
nors. We therefore go for Universal Suffrage in the most com- 
prehensive sense. As soon as young men are called upon to 
perform military duty, we would call upon jhem also to per- 
form duty at the ballot box. 

Secondly.—We believe that so long as any portion of onr 
citizens are dependent upon employers for the daily bread of 
their families, the ballot should be enjoyed in reality, not as a 
mere name—a meaningless mockery—as itis now. 

As for the adoption of foreigners, we believe, that there could 
hardly be a general rule laid down that would apply with equal 
and exact justice. We could name individuals, foreigners, 
who were more capable of exercising a sound and independent 
judgment on American affairs before they were a month in the 
country, nay, months before they saw the country at all, than 
others, whom we know, would be capable of exercising if they 
lived in it for twenty-one, or a hundred and one, years. Asa 
law of discrimination would, however, be impracticable, and 
as it was the spirit of our revolutionary fathers, and as it is the 
true interest of the Republic, to encourage naturalization, we 
believe that a better regulation could not be made in reference 
to it than the law which now exists. 

We believe in the diffusion of power, and we oppose, as 
dangerous in the extreme, all centralization of power, save 
what would be absolutely necessary for carrying on the govern- 
ment. We believe that neither the States, nor the United 
States, should have power to borrow any money, that would 
involve taxation of the people after the Congress or Legislature 
which borrows shall have passed away. ar or other public 
exigence should form no exception to this rule. We believe 
that whatever exigence may arise would be met, as we are sure 
it ought to be met, by the public spirit and virtue of the exist- 
ing generation, without making any compound that would 
throw a part of the burthen on posterity. 

Public Debt—either State or National, is a whirlpool which 
we would especially avoid. If we owed $100 to day, and let 
it accumulate, without paying the interest, for ten years, it 
would require $200 to pay it; and it would require $400 to 
pay it in 20 years—whilst, if left untouched for 50 years, it 
would take over three thousand dollars to pay one hundred dol- 
lars borrowed now. Who, for the use of one hundred dollars, 
would bequeath a debt of three thousand dollars to his grand- 
children? Yet such is the operation of Public Debt. It is 
needless to add that we will oppose it, as we would oppose 
monarchy itself. 

As for the Public Lands, we go for their distribution amon 
such industrious Citizens as desire to settle upon the same, 
honestly cultivate them for a living. But as for British, or 
even domestic, Stockjobbers, getting an acre of them, we have 
not the least notion of euch a thing. 


—_—_—— Ss A = 

ConstitutTionaL Rerorm.---The’ Senate of the State has 
reported finally through its Committee of Conference on six 
separate amendments, viz.: in relation to---1. The Supreme 
Court. 2. The Court of Chancery. 3. The Court for the 
Correction of Errors. 4. Removal of Judicial Officers. 5. 
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lL OUR NATURAL RIGHTS. 






A Pamphlet for the People: By one of Themselves. | 
CONTENTS. 
Introduction. 


Chap. I. British Constitution. 
erless under it. 
““Whose freedom is by sufferance, and at will 
Of a superior, heis never free.” Cowper. 
i (Chap. II. Great practical evils of the British system. 
Mainly founded on Monopoly of the Soil. American Revo- 
lution—French Revolution—British National Debt, a for- 
gery on the people. 
*“ Truths that you will not read in the gazettes, 
But which ’tis time to teach the hireling tribe 
That fatten on their country’s gore and debts.” — Byron. 
Chap. III. The. way the British taxes go. Rapacity 
and meanness of the aristocracy. , 
“ Tis avarice all: ambition is no more ; 
See all our Nobles begging to be slaves, 
See all our fools aspiring to be knaves.”’ Pope. 
Chap. [V. Glance at the political history of Britain from 
the American Revolution downward. Irish Volunteers. 
United Irishmen. Catholic Association. West India slave 
question. True merits of all these. 
** Who can trcad the memorable fields, 
Where freedom’s battle has been lost and won 
Nor feel thy mighty spirit Independence : 
Great in his bosom.” Hetherington. 4 
Chap. V. Absolute ownership of land the foundation on 
which rests the whole superstructure of British society. Re- 
form impossible so long as that ownership exists. 
Its hardly in a body’s power. 
To keep at times from being sour, 
To see how things are shared.” Burns. 
Chap. VI. Facts showing the mighty evils produced by 
Land Monopoly in the old countries: Reflections thereon. 
‘“‘ Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 
To reverence what is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for their use, 
That even servitude, the worst of ills, 4% 
“Because transmitted down from sire to son, 
Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing.” Cowper. %j 
Chap. VII. .The nature of land ownership discussed—on 
philosophical, historical, and scriptural grounds. Its absur- 
dity and impiety. 
“ Nature affords at least a glimmering light, 
The lines, though touched but faintly, are drawn right.’ 
Pope. 
Chap. VIII. Spontaneous risings of the Irish people a- 
gainst the oppression of the landlords. Interesting tacts 
proposed reform and its consequences: Motto, “ As to a 
man farming his own property it is a heavenly life; but de- 
vil take the life of reaping the fruits that another must eat.’’-- 
Burn’s letter to Mrs. Dunlop. 
Chap. IX. Intentions of God and Nature in making Man 
hungry, and bidding the earth produce. Solicitude of na- 
ture to provide us with all our natural requirements. The 


The People utterly pow- 
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‘divine right” of landlords a ridiculous hoax. Their whole 
lives one social, moral, and religious crime. | 
‘Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhedged lies open in the common field.” Young. , 


A warning word to the American people. 


To wuicu 1s APPENDED 
Rise and progress of Land Monopoly in the United States. 
Its rapacity and insolence, even here in the midst of our 
Democratic Institutions. Cannot co-exist with true Repub- 
lican liberty. Correct Statement of the Questions at issue 


betweeen Stephen Van Renssellaer, and ‘ his tenants,” 
THE HELDERBERG FARMERS. 


A few copies for sale at this office. Price 12 1-2 cents. 


FACTORY SYSTEM. 

After the 20th of March, the operatives in 
our factories are not obliged to work after sundown. 
Still, however, they may be confined 12 hours per 
day at labor and to their meals, so that only a short 
evening is left them for leisure and recreation. The 
advocates of white slavery are in the habit of men- 
tioning the fact we first stated, with a great deal of 
self-complacency ; as if the poor operatives had re- 
ceived an infinite obligation from their employers 
by being released from their toils a few half-hours 
in the evening! Again, it is stated that most of 
them work by the job, and are, therefore, at liberty 
to work as much or as little as they please. This 
is partly a mistake. Though many of them are 
paid in proportion to the work they perform, they 
are by no means allowed to do as little as they 
please. They must be always at work while the 
mills are going, or some of the water would be 
wasted! The waste of human health and strength 
is nothing; but it would be a pity for any portion of 
the Merrimac river to go down to the sea, without 
affording interest to its owners and employers ! 

The advocates of white slavery contend further, 
that not only no such state of things exists in our 
factory system, as that ie the English factory system, 
but there is no tendency to any sucha state. They 
contend that there is a tendency to improvement in 
the condition of the operatives, rather than the re- 
verse. Perhaps there may be—but not in the sys- 
tem itself. Every body knows that capitalists and 
their agents are constantly taking advantage of 
“hard times” to depress the wages of their opera- 
tives, and that after they are once reduced, they 
never afterwards raise them, in ‘ good times’— 
that is, in times when there exists a great demand 
for all kinds of merchandise in the market. ‘Then, 
again, if there is a “ strike,” all who are found cak- 
ing a part in it are punished, by dismissal from em- 
ployment, and proscription! Like Cain, they have 
a mark set upon them—so that no other Corpora- 
tion shallemploy them. . Here, then, you see a com- 
bination existing among the capitalists and agents 
of the different Companies, against the operatives, 
to punish all combinations on the part of the latter. 
What tendency can there be in such a system for 
the improvemert of the condition of the operatives? 
None at all. Ail the improvement of their condition 
must come from without—from that portion. of the 
community who sympathize with their misfortunes, 
and who do not calculate to make any money out of 
the same. And not until the late movement of the 
seamstresses and journeymen tailors in this city, was 
there ever shown much sympathy on the part of the 
community without.— Boston Investigator. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* A Democrat’ wishes to know who we shall support for the 
Presidency, as he has rot been able to learn this from our co- 
lumns. . We shall be better able to answer his question after 
the Central Committee have performed that part of their con- 
stitutional duty, which requires them to ascertain the opinions 
of the Presidential and other candidates respecting the Public 
Lands. Our correspondent must have patience. 

“4 Reader” is with us on the Public Land question, but ob- 
jects to the Pledge. Very good. Let him go with us as faras 
hecan. When he comes tothe conclusion that the possession 
of the right to land is the only thing that can secure to labor ite 
just reward, then he will see that itis useless to vote for anything 





Liability of stockholders. 6. Prope ification for office. i 
Ri A be gow nv’ Uificulty ae of that right; and then, of course, he will have no objec- 
in heaves, : .. | tion 


Ad mee 


to signing the Pledge. at i sndbine nbd 
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| Friends Windt and Evans: 
The following I cut out of the Sun, and send it to you with 
the desire of myself and several of our friends that you will 
publish it inthe People’s Rights; but with the understanding 
that this case of Thom’s fs not an insulated instance of suffer- 
ing, but of every day occurence in Great Britain, as it will 
soon be here, if we do not arouse from our apathy, and free. the 
soil from the grasp of speculators. Cape. 


The Beggar Scotch Poet. 


The Westminster Review for December contains 
a well written and eloquent article on ** Poems by 
William Thom.” 

Mr. Thom is a weaver in Inverary. He has 
struggled with the hardest poverty. Yet not the 
griping power of want could chill the enthusiasm of 
a manly nature, or repress the outbreak of the high- 
er and more generous feelings of the heart. He 
stands out now a living type of that combination 
which ought always to exist between the labor of 
the hand and the labor of the head, and which is 
destined yet to be more fully exemplified in our race. 
Toil is an essential of progress. It is the germ of 
all high attainment. And when the hard handed 
laborer feels that the better feelings within him may 
be cultivated—that his intellect may be fed, strength- 
ened, enlarged by study and thought just as his 
frame is developed by bodily exercise—this combi- 
nation will exist, and the artizan will become like 
the weaver of Inverary, not only a worker at the 
loom, but an instructor among mien—an_ embodi- 
ment of the good and true in and around him, giv- 
ing vent to what he feels or thinks for the benefit 


|town of Kinnard, where we were immediately ad- 


mitted. The .accommodation we were told, was 
poor—but what an alternative from the storm-beat- 
en way side. The servants were not in bed; and 
we were permitted a short time to warm ourselves 
at the bothy fire. During this interval the infant 
seemed to revive; it fastened heartily to the breast, 
and soon fell asleep. We were*hext led to an out- 
house. A man stood by with a lantern, while with 
straw and blankets we made a pretty fair bed. In 
less than half an hour the whole’ slept sweetly in 
their dark and almost roofless dormitory. I think 
it might have been between. three, and four o’ clock 
when Jean waked me! Ob that scream !—I think 
I can hear it now. The other children, startled 
from sleep, joined in frightful wail over their dead 
sister. Our poor Jeanie, had unobserved by us, 
sunk during the night under the effects of the expo- 
sure of the preceding evening, following as that did, 
a long course of hardship, too great to be borne by 
a young frame. Such a visitation could only be 
well borne by one hardened to misery and wearied 
of existence. I sat awhile and_looked on them: 
comfort I had none to give—none.to take, I spake 
not—what could be said ?——-words? oh, no! The 
worst is over when words can serve us. And yet it 
is not just when the wound is given that pain is felt. 
How comes it, I wonder, that minor evils will affect 
even toagony, while paramount sorrow overdoes it- 
self, and stands in stultified calmness! Strange to 
say, on first becoming aware of the bereavement of 
that terrible night, I sat for some minutes gazing up- 
words at the fluttering and wheeling movements of 


movement. 


pressed a little 


too Tightly du 


—_————_——— 


FOURIER ASSOCIATION. y 

Messrs. Editors—As your paper is open to the discussion | est bidder who wants to occupy it. Individuals who now own 
of all principles that tend to alleviate the condition of the | tand may keep it, till they think it better to sell it to the pub- 
poor, and to do away with want, misery, and crime, I take | jic for public occupation. 
the liberty of offering a few observations on the Fourierite 


I would not throw obstacles in the way of any man or 
class of men whose object I believe to be universal good to 
mankind; but if I thought any man, or class of men, were 
pursuing a wrong‘or impracticable principle, it would then | seeing your advertisement for a meeting at Croton 
become my duty to express my dissent. : ; 
looked upon Fourier and his disciples, as standing exactly | '"§> and was much pleased with what I heard of 
in the place of a great genius who built a machine to pro-| YOUr Ca"se- ‘ 
duce satpinca) aaner he made his machine so fal of | FOUr. speakers, (Mr. Commerford, | believe I under- 
springs, wheels, pullies, balances, checks and counter checks, 


that he coutd not see why it would not go, so he came to the 
conclusion that it would go. 


ring the last severe |and title to all the land, it is self-evident, if 1 chose, 1 could” 
winter, but when we crept closer together—that is | starve all the rest of mankind to death; and the same might 
gone—’tis summer now, and we are hopeful that} be the case if a hundred thousand men were the owners. No 
next winter will bring better things.” | 


more public land must be sold; individuals may occupy it 
as long as they please ; and when they wish to quit it, they 
may sell the improvements they have made on it to the high. 


A Printer. 


A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE. 
New York, April 18th, 1844. 


To the Editors of the People’s Rights. 
GENTLEMEN,—Being on a visit'to your city, and 
I have always | Hall, on Thursday evening last, I attended the mee. 
From what I understood from one of 


stood his namie, ) I was much struck with the coinci- 


friend of mine, who now offers himself go the Peo- 
ple of the United States as acandidate for the office 


The fourth resolution, as offered by Mr. Channing, in the | o¢ President, JONATHAN BROOKS, Esgq., of 
great Fourier Convention, on Saturday last, is as follows: 


That regarding Association not as an invention of human 


New London, Connecticut. 
I have, therefore, taken the liberty of sending 
On the sub- 


dence between his principles and those of an old 


we solemnly protest against retarding this providential and 
humane movement, by premature, rash, and fragmentary 
undertakings; and foreseeing as we do that success in these 
enterprises requires disinterestedness, sagacity, and perseve- 
rance, we appeal to the friends of our race, with the request 


ingenuity, but as a discovery of the divine order of society,| you a copy of his Life and Principles. 


ject of Public Lands, which appears to be a leading 
feature of your party, in the enclosed work he 
speaks but little; but, I am satisfied that when he 
learns the object you have in view, [which 1 will 


and. blessing of man. 

William Thom is now about forty-five years of 
age. His stature is short, and his legs stunted, like 
one of those whose childhood was not generously. 
fed ; but there is breadth in his shoulders and clear- 
ness in his complexion, indicating a hale and tough 
constitution. Light auburn hair, now silvering, co- 


that they danot attempt to establish association, until, 1st— ~— i nish ie, og let him know, ] 7a will sath 
. they have secured the co-operation of a sufficient number of | Cty coincide with you in your principles on tha 
been disturbed by our unearthly outcry. After a) men and women of congenial tempers devoted from generous subject. ; 

while I proceeded to awaken the people in the | impulse and conviction to this cause of God and man; until! Mr. Brooks is known and respected by a large and 
house, who entered at once into our feelings, and | 2d, They have maturely deliberated upon, and DISTINCT- | respectable portion of the inhabitants of Connecti- 
did every thing which Christian kindness could dic-| LY COMPREHENDED THE LAWS OF ORDER, | cut, Massachusetts, and of your city, as an honest, 
tate as proper to be done on the melancholy occa- | and the arrangements which justice prescribes; until 3d, hard-working farmer, and a staunch friend of the 
sion. A numerous and respectable party of neigh- They have actually at their command such ample capital as People’s Rights and Moral Reform. 


a party of swallows, our fellow-lodgers, who had 


~ 


vers a large broad head with ample brow, firm set 
mouth, and light blue twinkling eyes, full of the sen- 
sibility and acuteness of the man. His dress is that 


bors assembled that day to assist at the funeral. In 
an obscure corner of Kinnaird churchyard lies our 


to preserve them from anzieties and risks; For only when 
these conditions are fulfilled can there be realised that attrac- 


I have the honor to be 


Your ob’t servant. OBSERVER. 


he vorite. dtinte Semin; tive industry and abundant wealth and beauty, which are the 
avorite, little Jeanie. foundations upon which the higher social and religious har- 4g 
“Early on Monday we wandered onwards with- | monies must be reafed. Only thus can associations be suc-| | Repuctios or Waces.—We learn from the Essex Banner 
out any settled purpose or end. Nor knew we where | cessfully established. But we rejoice in the assurance that on the Tr iia ead gente went 4 — ning 
: . _ | the wages of t. , us, 
that night our couch might be, or where to-morrow | wHen our — rei o act yr; ae wpe Pile’ dkbis: boakneser hes dnosilt pratiealiiie- sham. ovens. dani: Malley 
our grave. “Tis but fair to say, however, that our | mg power thoroughly to redeem the tens of thousands Op- | ,.wing more so, thy are reducing the already low wages of 
children never were ill off during the daytime. pressed by want and temptation, from their present miseries, | (,eir operatives, taking a cruel and heartless advantage of their 
Where our goods were not bought, we were, never- which no superficial character, but only radical justice, can | necessities; for they well know that at this season of the year, 
: Ouse ; slieve or cure. the operatives would rather work for a bare subsistence than to 
lags theless, offered ‘a piece tothe bairnies.’ One thing | * poremare *' ; 
; , ; : : ‘ ss ’ - dence. The Banner is deservedly severe up- 
he. ay nig me tc eg pragecd gas oie which might contribute to this was, thatourappear-| Now, Messrs. Editors, it appears to me, from the above pede ee orn EG who thus, while revelitiie in nbs. 
ao ’ . ° . . . . 
a ae fronton fen ae in t et , th '!ance as yet was respectable, and it seemed as if the | resolution, that the machine only goes while the inventors 
gre poverty to another 


ry, are oppressing those from whose daily toil they are reaping 
. : eople saw in us neither the shrewd hawker nor the itt; + can get it to| rich harvests in the monstrous dividends. That paper says: 
till he was forced to beg for a subsistence. How rts s . ave working hard at'the crank, vee if they 
could he help it—compelled to’ support a family of 


; : Mer aa ° This company is a whig concern throughout, being owned prin- 

habitual mendicant; so that we were better supplied | move at all. The following is the 5th resolution of the Con- cipally by the rich Lawrences of Boston, who, with their agents, 
: “6 ~».~_ | by food than had been our lot for many a month be-| vention: 

six persons on five shillings a week. Hear him give , 

a specimen morning. 


of his station—the corduroy trousers, the blue short 
coat with brass buttons, and the silk hat, having 
that air of smartness peculiar to the costume of those 
who follow the sedentary trades. 

He was the son of a widow, and when a lad was 
run over by a nobleman’s carriage, which crushed 
his feet and ankle and made him a cripple for life. 


Mee Pues 


po 


o.5°S 


ie. 


’ mean to elect Deacon Abbot, and send him to Congress to ad- 
fore. But oh! the ever recurring sunset. Then 
‘Imagine a cold spring forenoon, It is eleven 


vocate the interests—not of the people, the honest laborer and 
o’clock, but our dwelling shows none of the signs of 


that time of day. The four children are still asleep. 
There is a bed cover hung before the window, to 


came the hour of sad conjecturing and sorrow ful 
out-look. To seek lodging at a farm before sunset 
was to ensure refusal. After night, the children, 
worn out with the day’s wapdering, turned fretful 


Resolved, That in view of the vasTNESS OF THE CHANGE | mechanic—but the rich nabobs of Beacon street and Liberty 


pRoposeED by Association, the ignorance in regard to it which 
still so generally prevails, the unfitness for its relationships 
and duties, which false or defective education has rendered 
so nearly universal ; the infidelity, if not hostility of the 


Square.—Lowell Patriot. 


a 


Cueerine.—The seeds of resistance which have been un- 
ceasingly sowing, since my maturity, to the insolent dictation 


and slept whenever we satdown. After experience | great mass of those who now possess capital or wealth ; and dishonest trickery of the contemptible knaves and dema- 


keep all within as much like night as possible; and 
the mother sits beside the beds of her children, to 
lull them back to sleep, whenever ary shows an in- 


taught us cunning in this, as in other things—the 
tactics of habitual vagrants being to remain in con- 


cealment near a farm of good name, until a suitable 


gogues who for years past have claimed the right to lead the 


the necessarily inadequate pecuniary resources of the pio- 
neer Associations already commenced, and the certainty that 
much of waste both of efforts and means must attend the 


honest portion of the democracy by the nose, have all taken 
root, and are now producing a richand abundant harvest. 


clination to awake. For this there is a cause, for | 
our weekly five shillings had not come as expected, 
and the only food in the house consisted of oatmeal 


: ne | every section of the country, bold and enthusiastic spirits are 
lateness warranted the attack.” commencement of a change so mighty, we earnestly advise daily coming forward to do battle in the Subterranean cause,and 


«Gin a’ trades fail me, Gweed be thankit, I éan the friends of Association every where to proceed with cir-| insisting, in conformity with the first principle of that radical 

beg,” is a Scotch saying, and poor Thom felt the ne- | Cumspection and deliberation in all practical movements, | creed, that all those who profess to rally under the holy name 

saved from the supper of last night. Our fuel is al- * fj ik rs h Cth ¢| and whenever circumstances shall not imperatively dictate a | of democracy, shall practice what they profess, or be driven 

so exhausted. My wife and I \ wag in|) on tt to Keep off the tyranny of the spectre 01) a: rent course, to concentrate their energies and efforts in | {fom its ranks. The days of cliques, caucusses, and wire-pull- 
< Pay and + were conversing 19) starvation. In England he was driven to the ex- : 


oa ayer ak geek cage ny an poneiy ye wit tremest necessity. Where to find a.night’s lodging, 
the handiut of meal, when the younger child awoke | and without means to pay for a supper for his wife 


beyong ¥ pee poser: to =e ay a Pc sleep, | and children, he determined to try the effect of his} It appears to me that the Fourierites, to say the least, are 
and t on ella v impering, and fina y ro ox iN flute upon the good people of Methven, where he | trying to commence at the end instead of the beginning. | 1.4 "The original of this expression, which was used with 
a sttady scream, which of course rendered It IM-|.5,) He says: And I am by no means satisfied that it is for the greatest | so much effect by the Hon. Mr. Choate at the New England 
possible longer to keep the rest in a state of uncon-|  «. Musing over these and many other considera- | good or the greatest happiness of mankind that they should | celebration in this city on the last anniversary of the landing of 
scousness. Face after face sprung up, each with | sions, we found ourselves in a beautiful green lane, | live in one big house, or throw the result of their labor into | ‘8® Pilgrims, is contained in the following passage from the 


sen cclaiming. ‘ 1e h i “. ? ; | writings of Dean Swift, as quoted by the North American Re- 
om PPT: ‘i es eile a >, ne E; RES s oy fairly out of the town, and opposite a genteel look-| one big warehouse. As far asI can see, man delights in| view: 
me a piece. tow weak @ word Is sorrow, 10 apply | ing house, at the windows of which sat several well 


Sei BEAD ; : ‘: ossessing the work of his own hand and the product of his} “Dean Swift very plausibly traces the ‘ opposition to king] 
to the feelings of myself and wife, during the re- dressed people. I think that it might be our bewil- pe hy Iti REM P h h government in England’ directly to the influence of those Pro. 
mainder of that dreary forenoon !”” dered and hesitating movements that attracted their f Pe ie ae ee ne tet oer 


ast eS. : : testants, driven abroad by the persecutions under Queen Mary, 
When it came to the worst he left the key of his notidesperhiage ‘hot’ favorably.’ "A quarter of an produeed ; but it is still more delightful to give of our pos- | who, for a time, ‘resided at Geneva, which is a commonwealth 
habitation with his landlord, took his family, and 


the experiments already commenced, in preference to un- ing are beginning to pass away, and every further effort to pack 


committees against the people’s will and interest, will result in 
certain defeat to the party.— Subterranean. 
a ae 


dertaking new enterprises. 


“A CuurRCH witTHouT A Bisnop, A STATE WITHOUT A 


hour longer,’ said I, ‘and it will be darker; let us sessions, if we know such gift confers pleasure or happiness | °Vermed without a king, where the religion contrived by Cal- 
. ° = ’ > c ] 
started off. On the third night (Saturday,) amid the 


vin is without the order of Bishops.’ ”’ 
pelting of rain and the piercing east wind, William 
Thom left his family by the way side, and went to 
a farm house to obtain shelter for the night. Being 
repulsed, he says : 


“T returned to my family. They had crepi closer 
together, and except the mother, were fast asleep. 
‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what keepit ye ? inquired that 
trembling woman; ‘1’m dootfu’ o’ Jeanie,’ she add- 
ed; ‘isna she weasome-like? Let’s in frae the 
cauld.’ ‘*We’ve nae way to gang, lass,’ said I, 
‘whate’er come o’ us. Yon folk winna hae us. 
Few more words passed. I drew her mantle over 
the wet and chilled sleepers, and sat down beside 
them. My head throbbed with pain, and for a time 
became the tenement of thoughts I would not now 
reveal. They partook less of sorrow than of indig- 
nation; and it seemed to me that this same world 
was a thing very much to be hated; and on the 
whole, the sooner that one like me could get out of 
it the better for its sake and my own. I felt my- 
self, as it were, shut out from mankind—enclosed 
—prisoned in misery—no outlook—none! My mis- 
erable wife and little ones, who alone cared for me 
—what would I not have done for their sakes at that 
hout? Here let me speak out—and be heard, too, 
while I tell it—that the world does not at all times 
know how unsafely it sits; when despair has loosed 
honor’s last hold upon the heart—when transcend- 
ant wretchednes$ lays weeping reason in the dust 
—when every unsympathizing onlooker is deemed 
an enemy—-who THEN can limit the consequences ? 
For my own part, I confess that, ever since that 
dreadful might, I can never hear of any extraordi- 
nary criminal, without the wish to pierce through 
the mere judicial views of his career, under which, 
I am persuaded, there would often be found to exist 
an unseen impulse—a chain with one end fixed in 
nature’s holiest ground, that drew him on to his des- 
uiny. 
~ “I will resume my story. The gleaming light 
was scarcely sufficient to allow me to write a little 
note, which I carried to a stately mansion hard by. 
It was to entreat what we had been denied at B : 
‘This application was also fruitless. ‘The servant 
had been ordered to take in no such notes, and he 
could not break through the rule. On rejoining my 
little group my heart lightened at the presence of a 


walk out a bit.’ ‘Phe sun had been down a good 
while, and the gloaming was lovely. In spite of 
everything, 1 felt a momentary reprieve. I dipped 
my dry flute in a little burn, and began to play. It 
rung sweetly amongst the trees. I moved on and 
on, still playing and still facing the town. The 
‘Flowers of the Forest’ brought me before the house 
lately mentioned. My music raised one window af- 
ter another, and in less than ten minutes put me in 
possession of 3s 9d. of good British money. I sent 
the mother home with this treasure, and directed 
her to send our eldest girlto me. It was by this 
time nearly dark. Everybody says, ‘Things just 
need a beginning.’ I madea beginning, and a very 
good one too. I hada smart turn for strathspeys, 
and there appeared to be a fair run upon them. By 
this time I was nearly in the middle of the town. 
When I finally made my bow and retired to my 
lodging, it was with four shillings and some pence, 
in addition to what was sent before. My little girl 
got a beautiful shawl, and several articles of wear- 
ing apparel. Shall 1 not bless the good folk of 
Methven? Let me ever chance to meet a Methven 
weaver in distress, and I will share my last bannock 
with him. These men—for I know them, as they 
know me, by instinct—these men not only helped 
me themselves, but testified their gratitude to every 
one that did so. There was enough to encourage 
further perseverence ; but I felt, after all, that I had 
begun too late in life ever to acquire that ‘ease and 
grace’ indispensable to him who would successfully 
‘carry the gaberlunzie on.’ I must forego it, at least 
ina downright street capacity.” 

But yet deeper affliction was in store for him. 
His wife died. He felt he blow severely. And his 
feelings he poured forth in verse—so sweet, so natu- 
ral, so gentle, that the reader at once sympathizes 
with the poet. He knew the * sad realities of the 
poor man’s dwelling,” and the loss of the light of 
that dwelling, at once its comforter and its hope, 
* leaving his bairns mitherless,” and ‘she who lived 
in our love cauld,” as few mortals may know it. 

Yet amid all this suffering William has been true 
to duty. The wine cup had dashed the hopes and 
destroyed the life of Burns. A nobler spirit direct- 
ed Thom. He had caught the spirit of the Tem- 
perance reform, and had been thus taught to shun 
the poisonous draught. 





serving-man, who at that moment came near, and 
who observing our wretchedness, could not pass 


We are glad to state that Mr. Thom’s condition 
and prospects are much improved. In 1841 he thus 


‘get their dinners. Ask them if they would not rather take 


on our friend or neighbor. And this delight would be expe- 
rienced, and these friendly actions practised, a thousand 
times where they now are once, if the fear of want did not 
stare nine tenths of mankind in the face. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, if I understand the principles for 
which you contend, I sincerely believe they will banish 
want from the face of this beautiful earth; and with want 
will flee misery and crime. If we stay the further sale of 
the Public Lands, and lay them out to be occurien by all 
who choose the cultivator’s life, we shall find that all trades, 
now oppressed by too many being engaged in them, will be 
immediately relieved by hundreds going upon the land, who 
will themselves become consumers of the mechanics’ labor. 
You think that farms may be laid out of 160 acres: to this 
there can be no objection, as land is abundant; but my 
opinion is, that as there would be no inducement or desire to 
occupy more than a man really wanted, a father would find 
160 acres enough for himself, his sons, and his sons’ sons; 
and then we should see naturally growing up in their own 
proper time and place all the principles of Association that 
can add to human happiness. It would not be found neces- 
sary for this father, his sons.and their neighbors ‘* maturely 
to deliberate upon, and distinctly to comprehend the [per- 
haps imaginary] laws of order.” Nor would it be found ne- 
cessary to make that “ vast change” spoken of in the 5th 
resolution above, in order to bring about even a better state 
of things than a Fourier Association. 

Ask all our cartmen, merchants’ clerks, mechanics and 
others who transact their business down town, in our large 
city,and who from necessity go into great eating houses to 


a crust of bread and butter and a tumbler of cool water in 
their own houses: they will all tell you they would. The 
big porridge pot system is not liked; it is adopted from ne- 
cessity, not from choice. 

That a great many things would be done by Association, 
that are now done to great disadvantage by individuals, is 
undoubtedly true. Association, to an extent that at present 
we can scarcely imagine, would probably result from the 
public lands being made free to actual occupiers. If the 
Fourierites want to bring about a better state of things, even 
in their own way, they will unite in stopping the sale of any 
‘more public land. 

While on this subject, I would observe that there is, to 
some extent, a misunderstanding on this subject of the Pub- 
lic Lands. . Some of the friends, and all the enemies of the 


i eed 


JOHN ALCOHOL. 
A1n—John Anderson. 
John Alcohol, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquaint, 
You sent me reeling round, John, 
And oft my nose you’d paint ; 
But now I’ve found you out, John, 
You'll make me no more so, 
For I will cut my luck from you, 
John Alcohol, my jo. 


John Alcohol, my jo, John, 
In tap rooms oft we’ve met, 
With you close at my side, John, 
Drinking my heavy wet: 
In attempting to get up, John, 
You were sure to lay me low; 
How cruel you have been to me, 
John Alcohol, my jo. 


John Alcohol, my jo, John, 
I would flirt with ladies gay, 
At parties and at balls, John, 
And walk with them, Broadway ; 
But since you’ve made me ragged, John, 
And my boots won't hide a toe, 
Each one sticks up her nose at me, 
John Alcohol, my Jo. 


John Alcohol, my jo, John, 
You’ve often made me dry ; 

You’ve got me into scrapes, John, 
And oft bung’d up my eye; 

You've made mea wretched drunkard, John 
O how could youdo so! 

But I'll pay you off for all you’ve done, 
John Alcohol, my jo. 


John Alcohol, my jo, John, 
Washingtonians are on the scout, 

And when they do get hold of you, 
They’ll beat and bang you about; 

They'll send you off to Texas, John, 
But that will be no go, 

For there they'll send you—you know where, 
John Alcohol, my jo. 


John Alcohol, my jo, John, 
The Pledge I'll quickly sign, 

And turn a staunch teetotaler, John, 
Leave brandy, beer, and wine ; 

To the Temperance Hall Pll go, John, 
To do all the good I know, 

And leave you to fight your battles out, 
John Alcohol, my jo. 


—_ 


without endeavoring to succor us. The kind words ‘describes to a friend his dwelling: 
of this worthy peasant sunk deep into our hearts. | 
I do not know his name; but never can I fo 


: “ On the question of ly of the land, I am decided that it 
project say, that it is proposed to GIVE 160 acres of land | is the veh evil inion petition! consicigult=n Raigad i Carlile. 


“ Toceupy two trim little garrets in a house be-| to farmers, and 5 acres te mechanics; but if this is your io The coh being free end ie powenign seenre.and anty, every 
Go not | J n t longing to Sir Robert Elphinstone, lately built on| plan, Messrs. Editors, I am not with you. Who can GIVE and preven fed euty. oo Reams ee sees heer 
him. Assisted by him, we arrived, about eleven the market stand of Inverary. We have’everything| the land when “ the earth is the Lord’s and’he made it, ps ae coliivating foe biegl cule eas more ante ar 
o'clock, at the farmhouse of John Cooper, West- | required in our humble way; perhaps our blankets} and his hands prepared the dry land.” If I had a right conte cero — vidual op eae 25 





Wealth,” Volney’s 
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